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III.— SPENSER'S LOST POEMS. 

The following is a list of the poetical and other works 
ascribed to Spenser, which are generally supposed to have 

been lost : 

I. Mentioned in the Shepherds Calender. 

1. English Poet. 

2. Court of Cupid. 

3. Sonnets. 

4. Pageants. 

5. Legends. 

6. Dreams. 

7. Translation of Moschus Idyl of Winged Lore (Love a Fugi- 

tive) . 

II. Mentioned in Spenser's correspondence with Harvey (1579- 

1580). 

8. My Slomber and other Pamphlets. 

9. Stemmata Dudleiana. 

10. Nine English Comedies. 

11. Epithalamion Thamesis. 

12. Dying Pelican. 

13. Dreams. 

III. Mentioned in the publisher's preface to the Complaints. 1591. 

14. Sennights Slomber. 

15. Hell of Lovers — His Purgatorie. 

16. Translation of Ecelesiastes and Canticum Canticorum. 

17. Translation of Seven Psalmes. 

18. Sacrifice of a Sinner. 

19. Hours of the Lord. 

IV. Ascribed to Spenser by tradition. 

20. Six more cantos of the Faerie Queene. 

21. Translation of the Greek dialogue by Axiochus. 

The attempt to unravel the mystery that shrouds these 
lost poems of Spenser has attracted scholars from the time 
of Birch and Upton in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, to the present day, and much that has been said by 
80 
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them will have to be accepted as final. For myself I will 
say that I have spent a good deal of time turning over the 
pages of contemporary poems and pamphlets, and have 
finally been driven to the conclusion that the only solution 
of this mystery lies in the works of Spenser himself. 

It is an interesting fact that most of the poems men- 
tioned above disappeared about 1580, and that if they did 
reappear, as I shall try to prove that they did, it was not 
until 1591. Between these two dates Spenser was con- 
tinually in Ireland, as I have shown by an article in 
Modem Language Notes, Dec, 1904. The commonly ac- 
cepted reason for their disappearance is that he was sud- 
denly called away to Ireland, and that his duties there kept 
him so engaged that he had no time to attend to their pub- 
lication. To my mind, however, there are some serious 
difficulties in such a view. In 1580 Spenser was anxious 
for the poems to come out. In a letter to Harvey, April 
10, 1580, he writes that his Dreams and his Dying Pelican 
are ready for the press, the former with a Gloss by E. K., 
and with illustrations. He did not leave for Ireland until 
the fall; and the interval was enough to see the poems 
through the press. Why should he so suddenly abandon 
their publication ? Even if he were kept busy through the 
summer of 1580, his friends in London were amply able 
to take care of the details of arrangement and proof read- 
ing. 

We know that Spenser was nearly all his life seeking 
political preferment. Perhaps because of the political 
satire in the Shepherds Calender, where he abused Bur- 
leigh's creature, Bishop Aylmer (also spelt Elmer), under 
the anagram Morel, and praised Archbishop Grindal as 
Algrind (see Eclogues v and vn), he had the book pub- 
lished under the nom de plume Immerito, and took refuge 
6 
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under the wings of Sidney and Leicester. But the name 
of the author of such a poem, although at first known only 
to few, would out, and come to the ears of the omniscient 
chief minister. If Spenser wished any office he must 
cease to offend the noble peer. He suppressed the poems 
that would offend (and if my theory be correct they would 
all offend), sailed to Ireland, and remained there ten years 
engaged in hunting down Irish rebels and in writing the 
Faerie Queene. 

But in 1589 he returned to London in the company of 
Raleigh, a new favorite of Queen Elizabeth, full of high 
hopes, and in his hand a peace offering, three books of that 
epic. For a year he dangled about court, receiving only 
the crusts from her majesty's table. Then, disgusted, he 
turned loose the batteries of his wrath. All the poems 
that had been carefully laid away, lest they hurt his chances 
at court, were now drawn forth and their edges sharpened. 
Over and over again in the little volume of the Com- 
plaints he lashes his enemy, Burleigh; in the Ruins of 
Time, in the Tears of the Muses, in the Visions of the 
Worlds Vanitie, in the Mother Hubberds Tale; and in 
the middle of the book he prints the Virgils Gnat, which I 
regard as the key to the whole mystery of Spenser's 
literary life from 1579 to 1591, and of the reasons for the 
loss of so many of his poems — a loss for only ten years. 

This little poem was addressed to Leicester, and was 
probably written for his eyes alone just before Spenser left 
for Ireland in 1580. Its subject is simply, " I did you a 
favor, and in return you killed me." It may be remarked 
in passing that there is no death for a poet so cruel as the 
death of his verses. 

The motive for Spenser's first dislike of Burleigh is not 
far to seek. Burleigh's rivalry with Leicester for the 
Queen's favor is notorious. As early as the 22nd of 
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August, 1578, Spenser had evidently some influence with 
Leicester, for there is a letter of that date from Wm. 
Foulke (successor to Dr. Younge as head of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Spenser's alma mater) to the fellows, 
stating that Leicester had requested that Harvey's fellow- 
ship be continued. Sidney, Spenser's idol, too, was re- 
pressed by Burleigh, according to his practice of keeping 
down young intelligent aspirants for positions. (See 
Essex's letter to Bacon). In 1580 Sidney tilted before 
the Queen against Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford, and 
the victory was adjudged to Oxford. (See the Bragga- 
doccio story in the Faerie Queene, Book v, Canto in). 
This involved Sidney in a quarrel with Oxford, Bur- 
leigh's son-in-law, as we are informed by Foulke Greville, 
and by Collins, the editor of the Sidney Papers. On the 
9th of May of that year Harvey in his letter to Spenser 
sent a Satiricall Libell, which Nash and others construed 
as aimed at Oxford. The Queen "intreated peace" between 
the gentlemen, and Sidney retired to Wilton, and com- 
posed the Arcadia. Erom here he wrote a strong letter 
dissuading the Queen from the Alencon match, Bur- 
leigh's favorite project to offset Leicester's power, and was 
further snubbed. He was back again in court in 1581, 
but in 1582 Burleigh prevented his becoming joint master 
of ordnance with his uncle Leicester. 

Spenser would naturally feel called upon to take up 
cudgels in defense of his patrons. He wrote the Stemmata 
Dudleiana in Latin (a poem which has been lost, but of 
which more later), to prove that they did not need to 
boast " arms and ancestrie " like their enemy (see Tears 
of the Muses, Clio). The latter part of the Mother Hub- 
herds Tale is an allegory of this rivalry between the two 
great noblemen. It was written, in its first draft at least, 
as early as 1578. Spenser himself in the dedication of it 
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says that it was " long sithens composed in the raw con- 
ceipt of youth," and I see no reason why we should ques- 
tion the word of the poet. In its introductory lines he 
speaks of the plague in August, says that he himself had 
been stricken, and that the story was told by an old woman 
that waited on him. Plague raged in London in 1563, and 
again in 1577 and 1578, but not in 1580. The Lion king 
of beasts is Leicester, the king to be of England, by mar- 
riage with the Queen. Leicester married Lady Essex in 
1578. 1 The Ape who spoiled the Lion is Burleigh. 

A reference is made to Grindal, see line 1159 ; to Bur- 
leigh's penuriousness, lines 1170 et seq. The spirit of the 
satire is that of the Shepherds Calender. The Tears of the 
Muses, the Visions of the Worlds Vanitie, and the Ruins 
of Time, all have in them the same satire of Burleigh. 2 

On the 5th of September, 1592, Harvey wrote to Mr. 
Christopher Bird : " For I must needes say, Mother Hub- 
herd in the heat of choller, forgetting the pure sanguine of 
her sweete Fairie Queene wilfully overshot her miscon- 
tented self, as elsewhere I have specified at large, with the 
good leave of unspotted friendship." Nash answered Har- 
vey by saying : " Who publickly accused of late brought 
Mother Hubberd into question, that thou shouldst by re- 
hersal rekindle against him [Spenser] the sparks of dis- 

1 Lines 621 to 630 have been taken as a reference to the Queen's 
anger because of Leicester's marriage with Lettice Knollys, Countess 
of Essex. This would contradict the character given the Lion in the 
latter part of the poem. I prefer to explain the "Golden circlet" 
as the sign, not of marriage, but of the honored subject. The Queen 
wished to see the Lion, not a subject, but a free sovereign like herself. 

2 The Ruins of Time for obvious reasons was evidently rewritten 
just previous to its publication. For this reason no references in it 
to Burleigh can be with certainty assigned to an earlier period. See 
Tears of the Muses, Clio, lines 61-96; Calliope, lines 445-456; and 
Visions, Sonnets 7, 8, 9, 10. 
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pleasure that were quenched." If it had such an effect 
in 1591, it can readily be imagined that Burleigh relished 
it no more in 1579 and 1580. And we know that Burleigh 
at this time (1591) had renounced Spenser and all his 
works. See the 41st stanza of the 12th canto of the 6th 
book of the Fairie Queene and the Introduction to the 4th 
book. Upton lays this permanent dislike of Spenser to 
the satire in the Shepherds Calender. But an offence 
committed once might have been forgiven; repeated on 
such a scale as in the Mother Hubberd, it became a 
deadly sin. 

If we can prove that the Tears of the Muses, the Visions 
of the World's Vanitie, and the Ruins of Time were the 
poems lost in 1580, we would have even stronger grounds 
for Burleigh's dislike ; and this I shall attempt to do. 

But before I examine them in detail, it might be inter- 
esting to ask what would be the probable effect of this in- 
tense partizanship of Spenser upon Leicester and upon the 
Queen. It would be an embarrassment to him. It would 
provoke the Queen. Both would wish to silence the eager 
young poet who had learned such a dangerous game, and 
this is precisely what I believe was done. Leicester killed 
Spenser — that is, his poems — and to keep him otherwise 
occupied sent him off to Ireland, where he could fight 
savages and give his gift of satire a rest. Therefore the 
Virgils Gnat. In the fall of 1579 Spenser had an audi- 
ence with the Queen. Writing of it to Harvey on the 5th of 
October, he says : " Your desire to hear of my late being 
with her Magestie must die in itself." The reception of 
the young poet was not altogether a flattering one to him. 
He will say nothing about it. Moreover that same letter 
tells of his proposed political trip to the Continent. He 
never went. Was this the means that was taken to dis- 
cipline the poet ? And the allegory of the Faerie Queene 
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is full of instances of mistaken zeal: Guyon and Brito- 
mart, Book in, Canto i ; Timias and Belphoebe, Book rv, 
Canto vu ; Scudamour and Britomart, Books in and iv; 
Colin and the Graces, Book vi, Canto x. 

To return : — We should naturally expect Ponsonbie, the 
publisher of the Complaints, to be familiar with the works 
of Spenser mentioned in the Shepherds Calender and in the 
Harvey Correspondence, for both of these were in print and 
accessible. As he was making a list of Spenser's un- 
published poems, we should naturally expect him to make 
one similar to that at the head of this paper. The in- 
teresting query then arises, why did he not include such 
attractive titles as the Court of Cupid, Pageants, Dreams, 
Nine Comedies, etc., etc., unless he knew that he was pub- 
lishing them under new titles in the Complaints, or knew 
that the poet was re-working them into his Faerie Queene ? 
With the exception of the Sennights Slomber, 1 there is not 
one title mentioned by him that can possibly be identified 
with the title of a work mentioned in the Shepherds Calen- 
der or in the Correspondence. 

Some commentators have thought that Spenser himself 
wrote this preface. If such be the case, what other pos- 
sible reason could there be for the omission of these works 
that he had already claimed or had had ascribed to him, than 
that they were then being published or had appeared in the 
Faerie Queene? 

I shall take up each of the lost works in detail. 



1 1 am inclined to identify the Sennights Slomber with the Dreams. 
Spenser writing to Harvey on the 5th of October, 1579, calls it My 
Slomber. Ponsonbie saw this, and by a desire to improve similar to 
that which changed the Hymn in Honor to Love into the Hell of 
Lovers, changed it into A Sennights Slomber. Titles in those days 
were not copyrighted. We shall find other examples of changed 
titles later. 
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1. English Poet. " Poetrie being a divine gift, as 
the author hereof elswhere at large discourseth in his booke 
called The English Poete, which booke ... I mynde . . . 
upon further advisment, to publish." Argument, Oct. 
Eel. Shep. Cal. 

The subject matter of this book was doubtless much the 
same as that of the Tears of the Muses. Erom this we 
know that there was a strong critical sympathy between 
Spenser and Sidney. I am inclined to agree with the 
opinion of Professor Cooke in his edition of Sidney's De- 
fense, that Sidney used this book by Spenser as the founda- 
tion of his. 

2, 5. Coukt of Cupid, Legends. " Hoping that this 
[the publication of the Shepherds Calender] will the 
rather occasion him to put forth divers other excellent 
works of his which slepe in silence; as his Dreams, his 
Legends, his Court of Cupid." Dedic. Epis. to Harvey, 
Shep. Cal., Apr. 10, 1579. 

The Court of Cupid is probably the Masque of Cupid, 
F. Q., Book in, Cantos xi and xn, as has been pointed out, 
or the Temple of Venus, F. Q., Book iv, Canto x. Ac- 
cording to M. H. Towry, Bibliographer, Vol. i (1882), p. 
129, the Court of Cupid is found in Book vi, Canto vn, 
Stanza 32. The first difficulty with this view is that in 
this passage the Court of Cupid is not shown, only the 
carrying out of its sentence on the scornful Mirabella, 
Rosalind. Further we know that this canto was not 
written until 1594 (see Sonnet lxxx, Amoretti), and if, 
therefore, in 1590 the Court of Cupid existed as a separate 
poem there would be no good reason why its name should 
be absent from Ponsonby's list. 

Legends. In the Harvey correspondence the Faerie- 
Queene is twice mentioned, first in a letter, April 10, 1580,, 
by Spenser, in which he asks for its return as he is anxious 
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to get to work on it; and again by Harvey on the 7th of 
April of that year in a letter in which he rather severely 
criticises it. I am inclined to identify these Legends and 
this early part of the Faerie Queene. The Faerie Queene 
is a composite of many of the legends of the middle ages. 
We know that Spenser was well acquainted with the his- 
tory of Geoffrey of Monmouth, see Book n, Canto ix. It 
seems to me that, as its name indicates, the poem at this 
early stage had much more to do with Arthur and the 
Faerie Queene, than it had later, when the Earl of Leices- 
ter was dead, and all chance of the marriage of his patron 
and the queen, the central point of the allegory of the 
Faerie Queene, was gone. In such a case a canto like 
Book ii, Canto ix, would probably be the starting point of 
the poem. For this reason I feel that this canto was one 
of the passages that were submitted for Harvey's approval. 
If so, one can find little ground for differing from Harvey's 
general criticism of the poem. 

3. Sonnets. " As well sayeth the Poet elsewhere in 
one of his Sonnets : — 

The silver swan doth sing before her dying day, 
As she that feels the deepe delight that is in death." 

Oloss to the Oct. Eel. 

Dr. Grosart thinks that this establishes the identity of 
this sonnet and one of the sonnets of the Ruins of Time, 
line 589 et seq. It seems certain that the sonnets in the 
Ruins of Time have been reworked into their present 
shape, and that formerly they were a part of the Dreams. 
(See below). This change from their early shape would 
account for the difference in reading between the lines 
quoted and the lines of the sonnet as it now stands. 1 

i Mr. Towry in the article referred to above finds among Spenser's 
lost poems a sonnet prefixed to Harvey's Satires. Is not this the 
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4. Pageants. " And by that authoritie, thys same 
Poete, in his Pageaunts saith, 

An hundred Graces on her eyelidde sate." 

Gloss to the June Eclogue. 

Spenser in his Ruins of Time calls the sonnets that fol- 
low the complaint of Verulam " tragicke Pageants." This 
would also tend to establish the identity of the Dreams and 
the Pageants. No such line is found in any of those 
sonnets. There is, however, a picture of a beautiful lady, 
Sonnet iy, second series, and the line may have been 
found there before it was revised. Previous commentators 
have called attention to a line in the Faerie Queene, Book 
ii, Canto in, st. 25, very similar to the line quoted. 
Spenser himself calls the Faerie Queene a pageant in a 
dedicatory sonnet to Lord Howard of Effingham, 

" In this same pageaunt have a worthy place." 

Mr. Towry is inclined to regard Faerie Queene, Book 
in, Canto xn, stanzas 7-26, as one of the Pageants. I feel 
that here again, as in the Legends, we have a reference to 
the early draft of the Faerie Queene. If the Dreams and 
the Pageants are identical, as Mr. Grosart would like us 



sonnet published now in the Globe Edition of Spenser's Works on 
page 607? Mr. Todd was the first to include this among Spenser's 
works. 

In an article in Modern Language Notes, February, 1907, en- 
titled Add. MS. 84064 and Spenser's Ruins of Time and Mother 
Hubberd's Tale, I have quoted two sonnets which contain references 
to the dying swan and dying pelican which are at least good 
enough to have been from Spenser's pen. So far as I know their 
author has not been discovered. If they are Spenser's we would 
have the lost Dying Pelican. 
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to believe, we have a confusion on the part of E. K., for he 
mentions both, and apparently as separate poems. 

6, 8, 14. Dreams, My Slomber, Sennights Seomber. 

Dreams. See Dedicatory Epistle to the Shepherds 
Calender quoted above. " Now, my Dreames and Dying 
Pellicane being fullie finished (as I partleye signified in 
my last Letters) and presently [immediately] to be im- 
printed, I will in hand forthwith with my Faery Queene." 
Letter to Harvey, 10 Apr., 1580. To which Harvey 
answered, 23 Apr., 1580: " But master Collin Cloute is 
not every body . . . yet he peradventure may happely 
live by Dying Pellicanes, and purchase great lands, and 
lordshippes, with the mony, which his Calendar and 
Dreams have, and will afforde him." 

Slomber is only mentioned once — in the letter to Harvey, 
5 Oct., 1579 : " Eirst I was minded for a while to have 
intermitted the uttering of my writings; leaste by over- 
much cloying their noble ears, I should gather a contempt 
of myself. . . . Then also, meseemeth, the work too base 
for his excellent Lordship, being made in honor of a 
private Personage unknowne. . . . Such follie it is, not to 
regard aforehand the inclination and qualitie of him to 
whom we dedicate our Bookes. Such might I happily in- 
curre entituling my Slomber and the other Pamphlets unto 
his honor." 

Sennights Slumber. " To which effect (the world's 
vanity) I understand that he besides wrote sundrie others, 
namelie Ecclesiastes and Canticum Canticorum translated, 
A Sennights Slomber, The Hell of Lovers, His Purgatorie, 
being all dedicated to ladies ; so as it may seeme he ment 
them all to one volume." Ponsonbie's Preface to the Com- 
plaints. 

It seems not improbable that these three (the Dreams, 
My Slomber, and Sennights Slomber) refer to one and 
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the same poem, especially as these titles are never found 
together. We have almost the same ground for regarding 
the Faerie Queene and the Elvish Queene as separate 
poems, for both are mentioned in Harvey's Letters. 

Todd thinks that in the Visions of Petrarch we have 
Spenser's Dreams. Grosart thinks that they are to be 
found in the Ruins of Time. Collier finds them in the 
Visions of the World's Vanitie. But any one of these 
would make the poem too small. Spenser wrote to Har- 
vey, April 10, 1580 : " I take it best that my Dreames 
shoulde come forth alone, beinge growen by means of the 
Glosse full as great as my Calendar." Besides the Ruins 
of Time, though it may have as a foundation an old poem 
(see below), was put into its present shape after the death 
of the Earl of Warwick in 1589, and is hence to be re- 
garded as a new poem. Mr. Towry thinks that they are 
the Visions of Bellay and of Petrarch, which appeared first 
in the Theatre for Worldlings in 1569, and which were 
amended before they were published in the Complaints. 
He is, however, at times almost contradictory in his argu- 
ment. He quotes E. K.'s note in the Shepherds Calender 
(infra, p. 92) and adds: " This would lead us to suppose 
that the Breams were published anterior to the Shepherds 
Calender," and then tries to identify them with the poetical 
parts of the Theatre. But there is no commentary by E. 
K. in the Theatre. Further, Spenser in his letter to Har- 
vey, quoted from above, shows that the annotated edition 
had not been published in April, 1580, a year after the 
Shepherds Calender. 

My opinion is that the Dreams are to be found today 
in the Visions of the Worlds Vanitie, the Visions of 
Petrarch and Bellay, and the Visions at the end of the 
Ruins of Time. These latter have been rewritten to suit 
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the subject and the metrical scheme of the Ruins of Time. 1 
In spirit they are identical with the Visions. 

A. We have seen that the Dreams were originally ad- 
dressed to a lady. The first sonnet of the Visions of the 
Worlds Vanitie has this line, 

Such as they are (faire Ladie) take in worth. 

The last sonnet in the Visions of Petrarch (an original 
sonnet, not a translation) has this line, 

And ye, faire Ladie in whose bounteous brest. 

Was this lady Kosalind ? All of the other poems in the 
Complaints are formally dedicated to ladies, why was the 
formal dedication omitted here? Craik thinks that the 
lady in the lines quoted is Lady Carey, to whom the previ- 
ous poem, the Muiopotmos, was dedicated. This is impos- 
sible, for Spenser dedicated the Muiopotmos alone, " this 
small poem," to her. 

B. In the next place we learn from Spenser's letter to 
Harvey, April 10, 1580, that they were originally illus- 
trated. Parts of the Visions of the Worlds Vanitie were 
illustrated in the 1591 edition. 

C. In the gloss to the Nov. Eclogue of the Shepherds 
Calender, E. K. writes in a note on nectar and ambrosia: 
" But I have already discoursed that at large in my com- 
mentarie upon the Dreames of the same author." Dr. 
Grosart quotes two lines in the Ruins of Time to establish 
the identity of the Dreams and the Ruins. 

•They are in a very rare sonnet structure, ababbco cdcddee. The 
stanzas of the first part of the Ruins of Time are ababbco. Spenser's 
favorite sonnet form is ababbcdccdcdee. They are, then, a compro- 
mise between the favorite sonnet form and the doubled stanza of 
the Ruins, one rhyme being carried over from the first half into the 
second half of the sonnet. 
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But with the Gods, for former virtues meede 
On nectar and ambrosia do feede. 

But the poet is here writing about his former patrons 
Leicester, Warwick and Sidney, whose deaths all took 
place long after 1580. Where then can we find a passage 
to which such a note would he appropriate ? It might suit 
the third sonnet in the first series of Visions in the Ruins 
of Time, 

There did I see a pleasant Paradize 
Full of sweete flowres. 

The flowers of Paradise might suggest ambrosia on ac- 
count of their fragrance. 

But it is much more fitting for one of the four Visions 
of Bellay which Spenser had translated for the Theatre for 
Worldlings in 1569, but which were omitted from the 1591 
edition of Bellay's Visions. 

A lively streame more cleare than christall is, 
Ranne through the mid, sprong from triumphall seat. 
There grows lifes fruite unto churches good. 

The water of life and the tree of life it seems would 
certainly call up a note on the food and drink of the gods of 
antiquity. < 

D. Again, Harvey in a letter dated May 23, 1580, 
says : " I daresay you will hold yourself reasonably well 
satisfied if your Dreames be as well esteemed of in Eng- 
land as Petrarch's Visions be in Italy. They must there- 
fore have been similar ; and, if I am correct, they are, and 
include six of Petrarch's Visions. 

E. In the same letter Harvey writes further : " Extra 
jocum I like your Dreams passing well, the rather because 
they savor of that singular extraordinarie vein ... in 
Lucian, Petrarch, Aretine, Pasquill. ... In what respect 
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... I heard once a Divine preferre St. John's Revela- 
tions before al the veriest Metaphysicall Visions, and jolly- 
'est conceited Dreams or Extasies that were divised by one 
or other, howe admirable, or super excellent soever they 
seemed otherwise to the world." The four Visions of 
Bellay omitted by Spenser, alluded to above, are visions 
from the Revelations. 

As a curiosity I might add as my final word on the 
Dreams the following entry from the Stationers Register: 

" 9 Oct., 1582, Thomas Purfoote. Licensed unto him, 
etc. A View of Vanity." No author's name is given. 
Could this be Spenser's Dreams ? 

7. Translation of Moschus Idyl of Winged Love, 
" which worke I have seene amogst other of thys Poets 
doings, very wel translated also into Englishe Rymes." 
Gloss to the March Eel., Shep. Cal. 

The story of Love a Fugitive is told in the Faerie 
Queene, Book in, Canto vi. It is rather an expansion of 
Moschus than a translation. Spenser was fond of trans- 
lating the idyls of the pastoral poets. The idyl of Europa 
and the Bull by Moschus is translated almost literally in 
the Muiopotmos, also the xix Idyl of Theocritus, Cupid 
and the Bee, in the Epigrams, though this latter was pro- 
bably a translation of a translation by Ronsard. There is 
a translation of the First Eidillion of Moschus describing 
Love in Arber's English Garner, Vol. v, page 438, ascribed 
to Barnabie Barns. 

9. Stemmata Dudleiana. " And then again I ima- 
gine that your Magnificanza (Faerie Queene) will hold us 
in suspense as long as your Nine English Comedies and 
your Latin Stemmata Dudleiana, which two shall go for 
my money when all is done." Harvey's Letter, April 7, 
1580. 

"Of my Stemmata Dudleiana, and especially of the 
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sundry Apostrophes therein, addressed you know to whom, 
must more advisement be had, than so lightly to send them 
abroad." Spenser's Letter, April 10, 1580. 

The dedication of the Ruins of Time to the Countess of 
Pembroke, Sidney's sister and Leicester's niece, has these 
words : " I have conceived this small poem, entitled by a 
general name of the Worlds Ruins [notice the careless- 
ness in the title] ; yet specially intended to the renowming 
of that noble race from which both of you sprong, and to 
the eternizing of some of the chief of them late deceased." 

This may show that the Ruins is a later form of the old 
Latin poem, revised and translated to fit the later fortunes 
of the Dudley family. A couplet in the Tears of the 
Muses may give a description of the transformation. 

Now change your praises into piteous cries, 
And eulogies turn into elegies. 

In 1584 Sidney defended his uncle Leicester from the 
malicious Leicester's Commonwealth, by tracing the an- 
cestry of their family. Could Spenser's poem have been 
used in this answer ? 

10. Nine English Comedies. Mentioned with the 
Stemmata Dudleiana in the letter quoted above. A great 
deal has been written pro and con as to Spenser's dramatic 
ability, but this is not the question here. Spenser could 
undoubtedly have written comedies which would have been 
as good as were those of many of the dramatic writers of 
that age. The question, however, is were these Nine 
Comedies merely dramatic monologues or acting dramas. 
They are nowhere mentioned, but in two of Harvey's let- 
ters. If they were long separate dramas would they not 
have received some notice, at least from Ponsonbie to 
whom the Spenser Harvey correspondence must have been 
familiar ? 
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Ill the first place Harvey speaks of them as of a single 
poem. " Your Nine English Comedies and your Latin 
Stemmata Dudleiana, which two shall go for my money 
when all is done." He compares them with the Faerie 
Queene, of which only a small part could have been done, 
and which comparison would have been impossible had 
they been dramas. 

Harvey says of them : " Besides that you know, it hath 
been the usual practice of the most exquisite and odde 
writers in all nations, and speciallie in Italie, rather to 
she we, and advaunce themselves that way, than any other; 
as namely, those three discourseing heads, Bibiena, Machi- 
avel, and Aretine (to let Bembo and Ariosto pass) . . . 
being, indeed, reputed matchable in all points, both for 
conceit of Witt, and eloquent deciphering of matters either 
with Aristophanes and Menander in Greek, or with Plau- 
tus and Terrence in Latin." Earlier he says : " To be 
plain, I am voyd of al judgment if your Nine Comedies 
whereunto, in imitation of Herodotus, you give the names 
of the Nine Muses, come not nearer Ariosto's Comedies, 
either for fineness of plausible elocution or with rareness 
of Poetical Invention, than the Elvish Queen doth to the 
Orlando Furioso." (The italics are mine). 

All the descriptive words he uses, discoursing ("A beast 
that wants discourse of reason." Hamlet), elocution, in- 
vention, wit, seem to point to their being a poem. It is 
the language and the thought that Harvey praises. Be- 
sides, Bembo wrote no comedies. His works comprise 
poems, epistles, a history of Venice, and the Gli Asolani, 
or dialogues on the nature of love. Ariosto wrote satires 
as well as comedies and his epic. Aretine wrote satirical 
sonnets as well as comedies. 

The Tears of the Muses are named after the Nine Muses. 
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They are similar in nature to the satirical works of the 
authors Harvey mentioned. 

They are of a nature to excite the admiration of Harvey, 
being a poem " whose chiefest endeavor and drift is to 
leave nothing vulgar, but in some respect or other, in some 
lively hyperbolicall amplification, rare, queint, and odde in 
every point, and as a man would say, a degree or two, at 
the least, above the reach and compass of a common schol- 
ar's capacitie." Harvey's Letter, April 23, 1580. 

Oraik and Professor Child both think that their tone 
would show that they belong to the 1590 period rather than 
to the 1580. I respectfully beg to differ from such emi- 
nent authorities. In the October Eclogue of the Shep- 
herds Calender he mourns that poetry has fallen upon evil 
days, and he had at that time written a book upon the Eng- 
lish Poet. In the Colin Clout Come Home Again, written 
in 1591, he celebrates a long list of worthy English poets. 
In this poem he can find only one worthy of mention, 
Willy, whom I take to be the court dramatist Lyly. It is 
quite probable that the poem was revised before it went 
to press, but it is hardly possible that any extensive altera- 
tions were made, for there is not a single definite reference 
to the death of Sidney, a most appropriate subject for the 
Tears of the Muses. 1 

11, Epithalamion Thamesis. A poem in the arti- 
tificial English Verse which Harvey, Sidney, and Dyer 
about 1580 were trying to make popular. " And I hav- 
ing before of myself had special liking of English versi- 
fying, am even now about to give you some token . . . 
I mind shortly at convenient leisure to set forth a book 
in this kind, which I entitle Epithalamion Thamesis." 

1 Towry regards the Tears of the Muses as prologues to, or parts of, 
the Nine English Comedies. He gives no reasons. 

7 
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Spenser's letter to Harvey, April 10, 1580. It is now 
found in a new dress in the Faerie Queene, Book iv, 
Canto xi. 

12. Dying Pelican. Mentioned in the letter with 
the Dreams., For this reason I am rather inclined to re- 
gard it as one of the sonnets in the Dreams which has been 
lost. 

15. Hell of Lovers — His PtrRGATORiE. Mentioned 
in the preface to the Complaints, quoted above. It can 
hardly be other than the Hymn in Honor of Love, which 
was printed in 1596. Two lines in the Hymn are in- 
teresting — 

265 Make a lover's life a wretches hell 
278 So those thy folk through pains of Purgatorie 
Dost beare unto thy blisse and heavnes glorie. 1 

Book iv of the Faerie Queene begins, 

The rugged forehead that with grave foresight. (Burleigh.) 

My looser rhymes, I wote, doth sharply wite, 
For praising love as I have done of late, 
And magnifying lovers dear debate, 
By which frail youth is oft to folly led, etc. 

This criticism was perhaps leveled at the Hymns in 
Honor of Love and Beauty (see Dedicatory Epistle), and 
in consequence Spenser was asked, probably by the Count- 
ess of "Warwick, to revise them. As he could not recall all 
the copies that were in circulation, he wrote as supple- 
ments to them the Hymns in Honor of Heavenlie Love and 
Heavenlie Beautie. Thus Burleigh may have been the 
cause not only of some satirical verse, but of" these two 
exquisite Platonic Hymns. 

1 In F. Q., Book rv, Canto vi, is this line : 

For lovers heaven must pass by sorrows hell. 
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The rest of the poems mentioned in the preface to the 
Complaints are not known to exist. So much has been 
said about the six lost cantos of the Faerie Queene that I 
feel that a mere personal opinion would be superfluous. 
The translation of Axiochus has been assigned to Spenser 
on insufficient grounds. Until more proof than mere tra- 
dition, and the slenderest at that, is adduced, it had better 
be left as it is, unnoticed. 

On the whole I feel that very little of Spenser's work 
has been lost that is of any real value — a few translations 
and religious poems, and one work that may or may not 
have been a genuine poetic effort. Spenser has been well 
treated by Time. 

Most of the poems which we regard as lost were probably 
suppressed in 1580, because of their satirical character. 
For ten years they remained unprinted. In 1591 most of 
them were published, but now with new titles, for obvious 
reasons. Spenser achieved his first fame as a satirist. 

Philo M. Buck, Jk. 



